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“ BEHOLD I BRING YOU GOOD TIDINGS OF GREAT Joy.” 





No. 44. 


NEW-HAVEN, 


APRIL 3, 1824. Vou. VIII. 





A. 





EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


“There is in every nature a preference 
of its own will, and a reluctance to surren- 
der it toanother. It is not till after many 
struggles that a mother gains the mastery 
of her child, and not till after much disci- 
pline that a youth gives willingly in to the 
tasks of his teacher. And to the moral and 
decent customs of life we know that many 
youths can néver bring themselves to con- 
form at all, but set them at open defiance 
or hide in secrecy their violation of them. 
After twenty years training to what is hon- 
ourable and good, never omitted for a day, 
and hardly fora single hour, with the con- 
stant presence of examples and the con- 
stant terror of censures, such is the urgen- 
cy of nature, and her reluctance to con- 
troul, that a youth shall no sooner remove 
from the neighbourhood of his early re- 
straints, than he will cast them at his feet 
and take the whole scope of his self-will- 
edness : and thus may run to ruin when 
they leave the home of their father, and 
the eye of their friends. Let us not be 
amazed, therefore, that the statutes of the 
Lord, to which there is no constant or suf- 
ficient training of parents and of masters, 
and which take under their coutroul not 
only the form ard fashion of life, but the 
whole thoughts and intentions of the heart, 
should fare the same, and have a fear- 
ful struggle with nature’s independence. 

Now by the same means of early disci- 
pline and example by which we were 
brought to acquiesce in the government of 
our parents, the mastery of our teachers, 
and the authority of life’s many forms and 
‘ustoms, we shall be most likely to acqui- 
escein the statutes of the Lord. Just as 
a parent who wished his child to be a 
well-doing member of society, would for 
the first years of his life turn him adrift 
from counsel and correction, but find for 
him masters to instruct, and patterns to 
copy after; adding to all, the influence of 
hisown parental authority and affection— 
even so, if you would have your child to 
flourish in religious life, you must not se- 
quester the subject of religion from your 
‘able.or your household, nor keep him in 
‘he dark till he arrive at the years of reflec- 
tion ; but from the first dawn of thought 
and effort of will, teach him with a winning 
voice, and with a gentle hand lead him 
nto the ways of God. The raw opinion 


that a certain maturity of judgment must 
be tarried for before entering into religious 
conference with our children, comes of 
that notion which pervades the religious 
world, that religion rests upon the con- 
coction of certian questions in The- 
ology to which mature years are ne- 
cessary ; whereas it rests upon the au- 
thority of God, which a child can com- 
prehend so soon as it can the authority of 
its father: the love of Christ, which a 
child can comprehend so soon as it can 
the love of its mother; the assistance of 
the Spirit, which it can comprehend so 
soon as it is alive to the need of instruc- 
tion or of help from its parents. 

Now we must confess it hath seldom fall- 
en to us to see religion taught in the fami- 
ly with that diligence with which good 
manners, parental respect and deference 
to custom are taught. The right and wrong 
of things is not distinguished with refer- 
ence to the divine command, but with re- 
ference to the opinion of others and the 
ways of the world. Excellence is not urg- 
ed from the approbation of God, and the 
imitation of Christ and the rewards of 
heaven ; but out of emulation of rivals, 
and ambition of the world’s places. Com- 
panions are not sought according to their 
piety, their virtue and their general worth, 
but according to their rank and their pros- 
pects in life. To which neglect of means, 
parents do often add the practical contra- 
diction of religion ; entertaining worldly 
views of most subjects, religious views of 
almost none: and for six days in the week 
banishing the face and form of ae 
from the eyes of their household. hat 
glorious opportunities are these for the 
despite of Satan to revel in. The 
mind impressible as wax, wandering after 
novelty, and thirsting after knowledge of 
good and ill, unbound by habit and roving 
in its freedom, from within and without 
solicited to evil; in this, the spring-time 
of human character, when ye the husband- 
men of your children’s minds should be 
labouring the soil, and spreading it out to 
the sun of righteousness, and sowing it 
with the seeds of the everlasting word ; 
ye are leaying it waste and and undefend- 
ed, for the enemy to enter in and sow it 
with the tares of wickedness, to take root 
and flourish, and choke any good seed 
which the ministers of race may ¢hence 
afterwards to scatter.”—Jrormg. 
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From the New York Daily Advertiser. 


THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD. 


The researches of Professor Buckland, 
of Oxford University in England, are dai- 
ly becoming more interesting and satisfac- 
tory as they are continually bringing to 
light new objects of contemplation from 
‘the world before the flood.’ He has late- 
ly published a new work on this subject, 
called Reliquie Diluviane which probably 
has not reached this country, but we find 
an interesting account of it in the last 
Quarterly Review, by which we are sup- 
plied with a brief view of antediluvian ge- 
ology in the state to which it has now arri- 
ved. 

It is well known that certain modern 
philosophers a few years ago framed a sys- 
tem, by which they thought to overthrow 
the credibility of the holy Scriptures by the 
evidence they pretended to derive from the 
earth and inanimate nature generally. 
The credit which this system obtained for 
a time, is partly to be imputed to the fact 
that it occupied the ground before and for 
some time after devoted to some puerile 
suggestions on the other side, so far inferior 
in research and ingenuity as to injure the 
very cause they were intended to support. 
The remains of a former world lie thickly 
scattered in every country, in some places 
exposed on the surface, aud in others 
brought to light ouly by the wearing away 
of streams, and the excavations in mines 
and quarries ; yet they have lain until the 
present age in their native confusion, aud 
serving little else than to excite the curios- 
ity of the unlearned, and to convince the 
wise of the inadequacy of their powers. 


Within a few years the various branches of 


natural science have made a progress 
which promises soon to bring them to 
perfection, and to this isto be attributed in 
a great measure the light which is now 
opening upon the vast and almost bound- 
less subject of the antediluvian world. The 


confused mass of rocks and earths, of 


which the surface of our globe is formed, 
together with the remains of vegetables and 
animals with which they are often mingled 
and concreted, have been made to under- 
go the scrutiny of their respective sciences, 
and to furnish materials for a system com- 
plete and satisfactory beyond every thing 
that could have been anticipated. 
Professor Cuvier, the French naturalist, 
has probably contributed more than any 
other man to the progress of that depart- 
ment of science to which Mr. Buckland has 
devoted much of his attention, and that 
principally by his advances in Compara- 


The Antediluvian World. 


[Apain., 


tive Anatomy.—Although his writings are 
said to furnish no evidence of his being at- 
tached to the doctrines of the Bible, his re- 
searches have proved of the most efficient 
aid in their support: for since the dissec- 
tion of plants and animals has become an 
object of most intimate study, proofs have 
been continually developing to show that 
a state of things has existed upon the 
earth corresponding with that described in 
the book of Genesis, “the fountains of 
the great deep were broken up,” and “ the 
tops of the mountains were covered.” 

We cannot speak from our own know- 
ledge of the pleasure furnished by a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the details of this 
science ; this is ground set apart exclusive- 
ly for the enjoyment of men of retirement 
and Jearning. But we do not hesitate to 
recommend the subject with the utmost 
confidence to all whose taste and situation 
enables them to pursue it, as one grateful, 
gratifying, and well worthy of attention. 
—Most of the other branches of natural 
history are so connected with it, that the 
study of diluvian remains may be regarded 
asan exercise for improvement in those 
branches: a most happy illustration of 
principles and doctrines already acquired. 
It is diffcult for the imagination to conceive 
of any thing which would throw such an ad- 
ditional interest upon the study of natural 
science, as this unexpected light from the 
antediluvian world. From the progress 
which has been Jately made in this new 
course of investigation, it may reasonably 
be expected that many and most interest- 
ing discoveries remain to be unfolded : for 
since philosophers have formed an exten- 
sive system of geology, have applied the 
rules of botany, anatomy, conchology, &c. 
to the organic remains long since discover- 
ed, and have begun to explore the regions 
in which they were found, with reference 
to what they already know of the habits of 
similar plants and animals, they are able 
to inform us that five or six thousand years 
ago the laws ofthe present system of na- 
tural science were in full force ; that inan- 
imate nature, when its tacit language is 
understood lends all its eloquence for the 
support of Holy Writ ; and that nothing is 
wanting but sufficient intelligence on the 
part-of men, to point out even the courses 
of the waters of the universal deluge, and 
the habitations and employment of differ- 
ent animals when overtaken by the flood. 
For the minute investigation of the sub- 
ject the world is indebted to Mr. Buckland. 
With materials derived principally from 
others, he has applied himself most suc- 
cessfully to this course of inquiry. In the 
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words of the Reviewers, he “ has first pre- 
sented us with a distinct and detailed 
view of a state of animal life previous to 
the deluge. All that we could infer was 
that the animals perished. ‘Their habits, 
their instinct, their food, and their mode 
of life, were all involved in utter, and 
as it would seem, in hopeless uncer- 
tainty.” “ The Tartars suppose the di- 
luvian bones that they find to be the bones 
of genii: our ancestors called the large 
ones those of giants; we now ascertain 
with precision, not only the component 
parts of elephants, horses, oxen, deer, but 
we speak with confident familiarity of ‘the 
teeth of water-rats,’ ‘the left ulna of a 
lark,’ or § the coracoid process of the right 
scapula of a duck,’ that was eaten before 
the deluge.” 





From the Columbian Star. 


CAREY BAPTIST MISSION STA- 
TION. 


Mr. Editor,—I left Carey on the 29th 
of December, at which time the affairs of 
the mission, with the exception of evils 
occasioned by pecuniary embarrassment, 
were in a pleasant and promising condition. 
Mr. Polke and his wife, from Indiana, and 
Miss Goodridge, from Kentucky, had lJate- 
ly joined us as Missionaries. Fifty three 
native youth were under the care of the 
mission, only four of whom were then ab- 
sent. Mr. Lykins attends the male de- 
partment, and Miss Goodridge the temale. 
Thirty seven of the scholars are males, 
and 16 females. Of full breeds there are 
23; half breeds, 24; quarter breeds 6. 
None are reported as natives who are not 
acknowledged to be Indians, both by the 
tribes to which they belong and by govern- 
meat. Twenty of them can read with tol- 
erable facility, and seven others read im- 
perfectly. Thirteen are studying arithme- 
tic. Others arein divers lower stages of 
improvement. All are required to Jabour. 
Two of the boys are apprentices to the black- 
smith’s business. All the others, who are 
large enough, are required through the sea- 
son of cropping, to labour about one half 
their time. 

All the girls, except two or three small 
ones, can knit and sew. Six of them can 
spin, two of them can weave, and 12 of 
them”can flower with the needle, and some 
of them handsomely ; and in relation to 
all kinds of domestic labour, they all are 
second to few or none of their ages among 
the whites. 

At the opening of day in-summer, and 
at half past 4 o’clock in winter a trumpet 
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is blown as a signal for all to rise. Morn- 
ing prayers in the longer nights are con- 
cluded by the breaking of day, and a little 
after sunrise in summer, afier which the 
children are distributed to their morning’s 
labour. -Between 6 and 7 o’clock, break- 
fast is eaten. At 8 o’clock in summer, 
and half an hour later in winter, the schools 
are called in, and are dismissed at 12. At 
half past twelve dinner is called, at 2 the 
schools age again called in, and are dis- 
missed at 5, in the longer days, Between 
6 and 7 o’clock, we are called to supper. 
Between sun setting. and dark in the short- 
er nights, and never later than 8 in the 
longer, evening prayers are attended. 
Prayer is accompanied by singing, and by 
reading and expounding a portion of scrip- 
ture. On Sabbaths there is a sermon in 
the morning, Sabbath school in the after- 
noon, and lecture at evening. On Wed- 
nesday evenings a Bible class is examined 
on a chapter in the Bible, which has been 
pointed out to them the preceeding week. 
Some of the youth sing melodiously, in 
which exercise they take much delight.’ 
And indeed it affords much pleasure to us 
to hear thein singing, “Jesus sought me 
when a stranger, Xc. 
The neighbouring Ingians are friendly, 
and would give us fifty scholars more if 
we were prepared to take care of them. 
It has, however, deeply affected us, to see 
so many hundreds of youth destitute of thee 
means of improving their minds, or their 
morals, while the condition of the adults 
is not less deplorable. Many of them be- 
have towardsus as though they believe 
we are the servants of the living God, who 
teach men the way to heaven. Such in- 
quiries as “ Why does not our father come 
and talk more to us about God, and things 
that are good ?” have created feelings in 
our souls which cannot be painted with 
penand ink. Some, who occasionally pitch 
their tents near our house, will rise before 
day, at the sound of the bell, and wade 
through the snow to attend prayers at 
that early hour, as well as at other times, 
notwithstanding they cannot understand a 
word spoken inthe service. The day pre- 
vious to my leaving we commemorated 
the death of our Lord. Several of those 
poor barbarians were present. They could 
see the bread and wine, but could not hear 
of Him whose body and blood they repre- 
sented, because they coald not understand 
our speech. If we sat down, they took 
their seats also ; if we rose, they stood up ; 
if we knelt, they bowed with us; as if they 
longed for crumbs from that rich feast with 
which our souls were fed. 
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692 Memorial of the Amer. Board of Com. for For. Missions. 


A scarcity of Missionaries, and of the 
means to support the mission, had thrown 
such a multiplicity of business on my 
hands, that I never had an opportunity of 
studying the Patawatomie language. Yet 
I had acquired some knowledge of it. I 
had thought that on the arrival of the 
Missionaries lately united with us, I could 
divest myself in a great degree, of the 
cares of the mission, leave home, and 
spend my time for some months, almost 
entirely among the natives, in fe study 
of their language. 1 would visit them in 
their wigwams, and while [ should be 
learning to speak their tongue, would be 
iunparting some religious instruction. I[ 
had reason to believe, that in a few months 
I should be able to preach to thein intelli- 
gibly. This wasa favour for whichI had 
longed and prayed for many years, hoping 
that shortly I would be able to enter up- 
on this work, and would spend days, and 
weeks, and months, in these houses of wo, 
with native simplicity, pointing them to 
Jesus, the Saviour. I was about calling 
myself one highly favoured of the Lord, 
and oneofthe most happy men on earth, 
when my hopes fled before a necessity that 
appeared, for me to make a journey of five 
months out of the field of my labours. 

To obtain bread and other needful sup- 
plies, for the mission, I must make a jour- 
ney with the expectation of ascending 
the lakes to our place, not before the 

*month of May. I was loth to give over my 
favourite scheme, but there was no alter- 
native. We had already suffered so inuch 
at the establishment for want of bread, that 
we viewed its absence with distressing 
apprehension. 

Why is it that such alamentable exigen- 
cy should occur? I am now travelling 
among thousands who have bread enough 
and to spare, who are enjoying to the full, 
the comforts, the luxuries, and the elegan- 
cies of life. And must those poor savages 
beg for religious instruction, and die in 
ignorance, because the mission cannot ob- 
tain the means of support, without calling 
from the field of their labours the instruc- 
tors? Isthere no eye to pity—is there 
no hand to help! 

Yours, Isaac M’Coy. 


Washington City, Feb. 25. 


From the New York Observer. 
MEMORIAL, 


Of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Mission. 
Concluded from page 677. 

Are then the Indians willing to be civil- 





{Arnit, 


ized? the explicit declarations ou this point, 
ot a large number of their chiefs and most 
influential men, and the earnest entreaties 
received from many of them, sufficiently 
show that they are willing. Our education 
families are every where gladly and grate- 
fully received, and kindly treated, and from 
many other places the cry for new establish- 
ments is heard. Judging from past expe- 
rience, we have reason to expect that the 
objections now made by some of the Pa- 
gan chiefs and interior tribes, whose game 
is yet plenty, will be gradually removed ; 
and, that this cry for instruction will be ex- 
tended among them, as their civilization 
advances. Admitting then, that it is de- 
sirable that the Indians should be civilized ; 
and, that they are willing and anxious to 
be educated for this purpose; have we the 
means of satisfying these desires, and of 
giving them the education necessary to 
their becoming our fellow citizens, and 
sharing with us our privileges? We cannot 
hesitate how to answer this question. We 
undoubtedly possess, in abundance, all the 
means necessary to give all the Indians, as 
fast as they shall desire it, the most com- 
plete education they are capable of receiv- 
ing. A very small part of the profits, on 
the many millions of acres of most valua- 
ble lands, purchased by the government of 
these Indians, would furnish ample pecun- 
iary means for the support of as many edu- 
cation establishments, as would be compe- 
tent to the purpose; and the religious asso- 
ciations of the different denominations of 
christians already formed, and forming, 
stand ready faithfully to apply these means 
when put at their disposal, to the accom- 
plishment of this desirable object. 

Your memorialists beg leave respectful- 
ly to invite the particular attention of your 
honourable body, to the plans heretofore 
suggested, of colonizing the Indians, and 
of founding and endowing a college among 
them, for the higher education of Indian 
youth of promising character and talents, 
to act as missionaries among their brethren. 
The former seems to be peculiarly apphi- 
cable to the state of our Indians, and the 
only method, by which those who remain, 
can be preserved from extinction. This 
plan consists in collecting, on some well 
located and anviting territories, in the north 
and in the south, one for the northern, the 
other for the southern Indians, the remnants 
of tribes, now scattered and dwindling away 
among the white settlements; and, from 
time to time, such others, along our bor- 
ders, as are willing to be civilized, and 
planting among them, at favourable points 
education families, under the protection o! 
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a small well selected garrison. These will 
form the rudiments of future towns and 
cities, and even states, and fltimate entire 
civilization. {tis in short” to borrow the 
language and sentiment of a late sensible 
foreign writer, on this subject, “merely to 
follow the method by which civilization has 
begun and proceeded in all countries and 
times ; villages rising into towns, and towns 
into cities,’ and these we may add, iuto 
large communities, “having been the origin 
and medium of all improvements.”* The 
hunter, roving stute, is not adapted to the 
establishment and support of the institutions 
which pertain to christianity and civilized 
life. These require the aids which can be 
furnished only in the congregated and ag- 
ricultural state. 

The establishment of a college for the 
education of Indian youth, appears to be 
an indispensable means of successfully car- 
rying forward the civilization of their tribes, 
which must be done, as it ever bas been 
done in like cases, by native missionaries. 
Indians must be civilized and converted to 
the faith of the gospel by Indians, who them- 
selves have been first civilized and convert- 
ed.t 

Another topic of great moment, which 
we beg leave to submit to the consideration 
of your honourable body is, that of conduct- 
ing trade with the Indians. They com- 
plain, aad not without cause, that they are 
wronged out of their hard earned property 
in various ways, but most commonly through 
the intemperate use of intoxicating liquors. 
This, as is well known, is the bane of In- 
dianss and, together with their association 
with the worst and lowest white people, 
those who are familiar with crime, and 
have fled from justice, are the great and 
almost insuperable obstacles in the way of 
benefitting the Indians. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the obstacles be first remov- 
ed by laws and regulations wisely framed, 
and effectual to this purpose. We beg leave 
to refer again to the Report we have men- 
tioned, (p. 92) and to the plan there sug- 
gested for conducting Indian trade. 

From these views of the important sub- 
ject which we have thought it our duty re- 
spectfully to lay before your honorable 


bedy, your memorialists can perceive no 


serious obstacle in the way of completely 
effecting one of the noblest works, the most 
honourable to our character both at home 


* Douglass’ ‘‘ Hints on Missions,” Am. edit. p. 

. Seealso Dr. Morse’s Report to the Secreta- 
ry of War, p. 82—91. App. pp. 14, 45; 50—60; 
311—316. 

t See the Report above mentioned, pp. 76—78, 
and App. pp. 264—278. 
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and abroad, and the most god-like, in which 
asa nation, we can engage. If this be 
done, a debt we owe to the injured ances- 
tors of the present and future generations 
of our Indians, will be paid as far as we 
can now do it; and, the judgments of 
heaven which impend over us for these in- 
juries, will be averted. We and our child- 
ren will have satisfaction in reflecting, that 
we have been honoured as the instruments 
of rescuing from destruction, raising from 
ignorance and wretchedness, and of im- 
parting comforts and blessings of immense 
and interminable value to many thousands 
of our fellow beings, who are now “ready 
to perish.” Your memorialists, therefore, 
deeply impressed themselves with the mag- 

nitude and importance of the subject, beg 

leave, with all dutifulness and earnestness, 

to request and entreat your honourable 
body to take it under your particular con- 
sideration, and to act thereon, as in your 
wisdom you shall think fit. They partic- 

ularly ask, that some pecuniary aid may be 

provided and furnished for the support of 

the establishments already made by the 

Board they represent, and for forming new 

establishinents of the like kind, which are 

loudly called for by other tribes, and in sta- 

tions of much importance, whence an ex- 

tensively good influence might be exerted 

on our northern borders, among many nu- 
merous and powerful tribes, dwelling upon 

them. 

Having made the foregoing representa- 
tions and remarks, your memorialists, with 
confidence and good hope now leave the 
business committed to them to the consid- 
eration of your honourable body, who have 
the power to act efficiently in its aecom- 
plishment—praying, that you may be en- 
dued with that integrity and uprightness 
which will preserve you from error in your 
deliberations, and give you plenteously of 
the wisdom which is froin above, which is 
profitable to direct, and will, infallibly, lead 
you to all right results. 

SvrTerPHen Van RENSSELAER, 
In behalf of himself and 

J. c. SmivH, 

Jonas Piatt, and 

Jepepian Morse. 





From the N. Y. Christian Herald. 


THE CLAIMS OF FLORIDA. 


The acquisition of Florida to the terri- 
tory of the United States, was an event no 
less important in a moral, than in a politi- 
cal point of view. Whatever was the 
character of the means of grace which she 
enjoyed while a colony, the amount wae 
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entirely inadequate to the need of her 
population ; and there could be little hope 
of a favourable change in this respect, un- 
til she changed masters. Florida now 
forms a part of our own country, and her 
peculiar situation most imperiously de- 
mands immediate exertions to rescue her 
population from absolute irreligion and in- 
fidelity. We rejoice to learn that exer- 
tions are now making to extend the influ- 
ence of our holy religion, and the bles- 
sings of Christian institutions, to the peo- 
ple of this benighted land. 

There is no Protestant church in the 
whole territory, and we understand the 
missionary of the Methodist church, who 
has been labouring there, has left, (though 
the mission is not given up,) sg that at 
present there is no protestant minister in 
the territory, of any denomination. The 
Rev. Mr. Lathrop has been preaching at 
St. Augustine for some time, and his ef- 
forts have been attended wiih as much 
success as could have been expected. 
While at Charleston, S. C. on his way to 


the north, Mr. L. laid before the synod of 


South Carolina and Georgia, his creden- 
tials from the Presbyterian society of St. 
Augustine. The synod received them 
with the most respectful attention, and 
appointed the Rev. Drs. Palmer and 
Brown a committee to prepare a letter, 
addressed to the religious community, in 
recon;mendation of the agency of Mr. La- 
throp. The letter is as follows : 


“'T’o all who love our Lord Jesus Christ, 
or feel an interest in the moral and civil 
welfare of our beloved country : 

“ In presenting a new object to engage 
your prayers and charities, we beg leave to 
urge a few facts and considerations, suffi- 
cient to convince every candid mind that 
it possesses a new and peculiar interest. 
We regard it as altogether unlike those 
calls for assistance which have hitherto 
been made for purposes apparently simi- 
lar. It is not simply the building of a 
place of worship, or giving ascendancy to 
any sect or denomination—it has all the 
importance of establishing our holy reli- 
gion in that territory so lately wrested 
from the greatest of tyranny and the de- 
structive delusions of superstition. It isa 
solemn fact that there is not in all that 
widely extended territory one public 
building dedicated to the worship of Al- 
mighty God, according to any one of the 
Protestant forms of our holy religion. 
Our friends who have emigrated thither 
have no place suited to hold their religious 
assemblies ; and, labouring under the 
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mu'tiplied embarrassments incident to the 
settlement of a new country, they are not 
able to build. However anxious, there- 
fore, they may be to enjoy the privileges 
of the gospel, however willing to contri- 
bute all in their power to support them, 
they must, unless assisted by contributions 
from abroad, remain destitute of a place of 
worship, and consequently of those insti- 
tutions and ordinances which are found 
indispensable to the preservation of our 
national rights and civil privileges, and 
from which we derive our choicest bles- 
sings and our immortal hopes. 

The territory of Florida, capable, from 
its local and internal advantages, of be- 
coming vastiy important, as an integral 
part of the United States ; no enlightened 
patriot or philanthropist will deny that the 
immediate establishment of good moral 
and religious institutions is to decide the 
question whether it shall be a defective 
and contagious, or a sound and salutary 
member of the body politic. And as St. 
Augustine, being the centre of business, is 
destined for years to exert a leading influ- 
ence on the surrounding country—to com- 
municate, in fact, moral feeling and char- 
acter to the settlements rising up in those 
late provinces of darkness and superstition 
—the object now presented to the religious 
community seems to involve the question 
whether the territory, by becoming attacli- 
ed to our nation, so rapidly rising in glory 
and spreading in extent, shall undergo a 
change from ignorance and superstition, 
to enlightened principles and virtuous hab- 
its, Or to absolute irreligion and ynre- 
strained immorality. 

*“ Viewing the agency of the Rev. Mr. 


Lathrop, as connected with questions of 


such infinite moment, we cannot but earn- 
estly recommend it to all who are interes- 


ted in the moral or religious welfare of 


our fellow-citizens, and the peace and 
prosperity of our beloved country. Signed 
by order of the Synod.” 


SABBATH SCHOOL ANECDOTES. 


From the American Sabbath School Teach- 
er’s Magazine. 


There is perhaps no branch of Chiris- 
tian exertion, which has been more over- 
looked in its importance, or which has ex- 
perienced more difficulties in its progress 
from the lukewarmness of friends and sug- 
gestions of the skeptical, than Sabbath 
School instruction. And yet no system 
was ever devised which required less pe- 
cuniary means, or which has Xeen attend- 
ed with more success. The annals of 
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Sabbath Schools in this country would fur- 
nish many interesting examples of these 
remarks. Sabbath School Teachers have 
frequent occasion to witness the power of 
religious instruction upon the minds of 
their pupils ; and it tsa matter of regret 
that so little pains have been taken, to pre- 
serve these interesting memoranda of Ju- 
venile experience. Many remarkable cir- 
cumstances in God’s dealing with chil- 
dren are thus left, which carefully collec- 
ted, might have illustrated the riches of 
his grace ; and proved powerful incentives 
to the zeal and vigilance of all who have 
the care of children. 

The writer has long been occupied in 
this humble field of christian labour ; and 
has witnessed many cases which he thinks 
worth recording ; and nothing but the 
most unremitting press of necessary avo- 
cation has prevented a careful detail of 
many of them. “The following among 
others, he will now sketch by particular 
request. Svon after the first Sabbath 
School, which included reltgious instruc- 
tion, was established in Philadelphia, a 
little girl who lived in the outskirts of the 
city, and attended this school, was awak- 
ened to adeep and serious concern of mind 
and began to instruct, and exhort, and 
pray with the children of her acquaint- 
ance, near the place where she dwelt ; 
and to invite them to the Sabbath School. 
Some account of this interesting young 
female has been already published.— 
Among the children whom she persuaded 
to go to the Sabbath School, were two lit- 
tle girls, who were soon distinguished for 
their docility and attention. They were 
sisters, one about ten, aud the other twelve 
years of age, daughters of a poor German 
widow woman, who supported herself and 
thenr by her own industry. When _ re- 
quested to send her children to the Sab- 
bath School she seemed very averse to the 
proposal, saying, that she did not wish 
them tolearn the English language. Up- 
on some persuasion, however, she finally 
consented. They made very rapid pro- 
ficiency in the first rudiments, and soon 
discovered an unusual seriousness and at- 
tention of mind; and their teachers had 
the satisfaction to see their labours richly 


. compensated, and to find them making 


advances in the knowledge of gospel truth, 
and resting their hopes of salvation upon 
the rock of ages. They gave the most 
convincing evidence of a change of heart 
and decision of eharacter. Their walk 
and conversation were consistent and ex- 
emplary ; and although their conduct did 
not pattake so much of the prominent o:- 
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tentatious kind, it was not the less active 
and conclusive, because it was retired and 
humble. As soon as they had been 
brought to taste the sweets of redeeming 
love, their hearts were deeply affected with 
the spiritual state of their mother. She 
Was growing old, and her miad was dark 
and ignorant, amd averse to every thing 
calculated to awaken her to a sense of her 
sin and danger. The children were very 
anxious on her account; and various ex- 
compe were resorted to, in order to bring 
rer to a knowledge of the truth. Tracts 
were given to the children to read to her ; 
and certain passages of scripture carefully 
selected for them to recite in her hearing ; 
all accompanied with the prayers and 
humble intreaties of these little apostles of 
truth. Sometimes she would listen to 
their words, and sometimes she would get 
angry, and bid them desist ; and long did 
they labour with her in these humble 
means. The Lord was pleased to hear 
their prayers, and blessed their exertions 
for the salvation of their mother. She be- 
came deeply anxious, and began to ac- 
company them to the Sabbath School, and 
to their little places of social prayer, and 
hecame desirous of having a prayer meet- 
ing opened in her own house, which was 
done. The writet had frequent conversa- 
tion with this woman at the time, and wit- 
nessed many of the paroxysms and con- 
flicts of her mind, until she was brought to 
sit at the feet of a crucified Saviour. She 
always attribated her conversion to the in- 
strumentality of her children: and once, 
when conversing with her on the state of 
her mind, she exclaimed in her German 
accent, “ who would have thought it, Mr. 
, that my dear children would have 
gone downto that little school, and brought 
these things home to their poor old wicked 
mother °” These young females were early 
admitted as communicants in one of our 
churches, and in due season their mother 
also, and Continued to grow in grace as 
they grew in years. 

After two or three years, circumstances 
made it expedient that they should remove 
into the country about fifty miles from the 
city, where they had some relatives and 
friends. The children were at first very 
unwilling to go ; they could not abide the 
thought of giving up their school, social 
societies, and meetings, and going among 
strangers where they had neither Sabbath 
Schools nor any regular worship Upon 


consultation with their friends they were 
told that the providence of God seemed to 
point that way, and to have provided this 
place as an asylum for them, and that per- 
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haps he had something for them to do 
there. That they must try to enlighten 
the poor ignorant children, and tell them 
what God hath done for them. 
They soon after removed to this region, 
and began to look about to see what they 
could do, but found every thing to disheuart- 
en and discourage them ; they could find 
no serious young persons of either sex who 
would engage with them in establishing a 
Sabbath School nor would any of the in- 
habitants support or patronize them. They 
determined, however, to undertake the 
work themselves, relying upon the bles- 
sing of God; the writer supplied them 
with a few tickets, primary books, and en- 
couraged them to persevere. They procur- 
ed asmall school heuse, and collected thirty 
or forty children, organized them into a 
Sabbath School, and proceeded to instruct 
them in the same manner they had them- 
selves been taught ; at first they met with 
many difficulties ; some of the spectators, 
even the adults, often disturbed them in 
their devotions ; and ridiculed their en- 
deavours to instruct those little wander- 
ers. They were obliged to labour alone 
for some time, amidst many discouraze- 
ments and difficulties. God was pleased, 
however, to turn the hearts of the oppo- 
sers, and incline several young females 
and young men to join them, and by pa- 
tient continuance in their efforts, the 
school began to flourish, and soon assumed 
an encouraging and decided appearance. 
As soon as the school was settled, they 
went into another neighbourhood about 
four miles off, and undertook another ; at- 
tending to one in the morning and the oth- 
er in the afternoon ; so that they soon had 
two flourishing schools, containing sixty or 
seventy scholars each. The inhabitants 
in other districts round, hearing and see- 
ing the success and benefits of those 
schools, and moved by emulation, imime- 
diately set about establishing Sunday 
Schools in their respective places, upon 
the same plan ; so that there were eight 
more Sabbath Schools in this quarter of 
the country growing out of the first twe. 
How wonderful are the ways of divine 
grace; these two children, who were 
growing up in ignorance and corruption, 
and might have been abandoned in wick- 
edness, and pests to society, were plucked 
as little brands from the burning—were 
awakened and instructed by means of Sab- 
bath Schools—were instrumental in the 
conversion of their mother, and afterwards 
of raising ten large flourishing schools in a 
portion of the country where they had 
mever before been known, And how ma- 
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ny souls may hereafter people the king- 
dom of heaven, in consequence of these 
labours, will be known to us only in that 
day when God maketh up his jewels. 
These young females are still living, and 
still as much engaged in the cause of 
Christ as ever ; they still continue to 
adorn their profession, and to walk in all 
the ways of holy obedience, and the church 
to which they belong has never had any 
reason to regret their early admission ; nor 
that its members were among thé earliest 
patrons of Sabbath Sahools. ; 





From the N. Y. Christian Herald. | 
DOMESTIC MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Our readers will recollect that among 
the earliest patrons of this institution, was 
THomas Txsompson, Esq. of London. 
Before this Society was forined, he offered 
a donation of fifty guineas to the first so- 
ciety which should be instituted in this 
country upon the plan which this society 
has adopted ; the sum above named has 
been duly received and acknowledged. 

It will be very gratifying to him to know 
that a portion of the funds of the United 
Domestic Missionary Society are devoted 
to promote the spiritual interests of his 
fellow-subjects in Canada ; and we hope 
the appeai of the Committee, which we 
give below, from their Monthly publica- 
tion, will not be made in vain. 

* The following is from a Missionary in 
Canada, towards whose support for six 
months the Committee of this Society vo- 
ted a small sum. It will appear from this 
communication to be very desirable that 
he should be enabled to continue his la- 
bours at the station whicli he occupies ; 
but the extent of our engagements is such 
as to forbid a further appropriation on his 
account, unless donations for that particu- 
lar purpose should be made. ‘The present 
would seem to be a very favourable time 
to promote among the Catholics the es- 
tablishment of schools, and the dissemina- 
tion of Bibles and Tracts ; and the servi- 
ces of a pious Missionary to the Protes- 
tant families on the borders of Canada, 
many of whom emigrate from this and 
neighbouring States, must be considered a 
very interesting object. 


“ Since my arrival in this neighbour- 
hood from » I have generally preach- 
ed three times on the Sabbath, viz. twice 
at Laprairie and once to the Seamen, in 
the port of Montreal: I have likewise 
preached regularly on Wednesday eve- 
ning at Laprairie, and on Thursday I 
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ave usually attended a prayer meeting at 
Jontreal. ; ' 

«“ Public worship is well attended on the 
Sabbath, and more particularly in the 
norning ; and as there are no ships now 
remaining at Montreal to require my ser- 
vices for the sailors, we have a third ser- 
vice in the evening, viz. a prayer meeting, 


Fat which, on the two last Sabbaths, we had 


about forty persons present, and the atten- 
tion and interest which are evinced, fully 
persuade us that our assembling together 
is not without the promised blessing. The 
general sentiment is one of fervent grati- 
tude. 

“ One person in Laprairie who discov- 
ered a great desire for the Bible, on my 
procuring one, cheerfully paid the usual 
price for it, “ rejoicing as one who had 


found great spoils,” and has read it sub- 


sequently to others, who were greatly de- 
lighted to have an opportunity to hear it. 
we stand very much in need in Canada of 
that kind of aid to the cause which has 
been employed with so much effect in 
France, and which might be easily adop- 
ted inthis country. ‘There are many per- 
sens in Canada who travel about the coun- 
try with a box or cart, with dry goods, &c. 
{n some instances they have been prevail- 
ed on, though rarely, to take with them a 
few copies of the sacred Scriptures and 
‘Tracts. 





From the Hampshire Gazette. 


CUSTOMS OF THE CHOCTAW 
INDIANS. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Anson Dyer, a 
member of the Choctaw Mission, to his 
friend in Hampshire County. 


It may perhaps be interesting to you, to 
know something of the manners and cus- 
toms, religious views, state of improve- 
ment, &c. of this people. 

In size and features, the Choctaws do 
not differ much from the tribes of Indians 
at the north, Their stature is about the 
saine with that of the whites—their coun- 
tenance is a dark copper, and their hair 
black, which they wear dishevelled, both 
men and women, with few exceptions.— 
Some of them dress after the manner of 
the whites, and appear well clad, especial- 
ly those who reside near us. It has been 
an object with us as far as possible to ex- 
change cloth, articles of clothing, &c. 
with the natives, for beef, corn, potatoes, 
and other things which we are under the 
necessity of purchasing. In this way we 
have been supplied with food, and they, 
with raiment, and also stimulated to hab- 


Customs of the Choctaw Indians. 
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its of industry. There are others who 
have a blanket, shirt, and deer-skin moc- 
casins which come up to the knees. Orth» 
ers again have only a blanket, and a strip 
of cloth about the waist. Many children 
inthe back villages, who are eight or ten 
years of age, are entirely destitute of 
clothing. ‘The clothes of the lower class 
are rarely, if ever, washed ; but the most 
degraded are very fend of having their fil- 
thy garments set with silver broaches, 
bands, and other ornaments ; their noses 
adorned with a jewel, and their ears and 
fingers filled with rings. They live prin- 
cipally in villages. ‘Their houses are con- 
structed of logs, with unshaved shingles 
laid on for a roof, which are confined with 
poles. All the light they have comes in 
by the door, Their houses are without 
floors. ‘Their beds are a skin and a blan- 
ket. They make dishes of clay, some of 
which are superior to our brown earthen. 
They eat without knives or forks, and a 
horn serves for a spoon. I here speak of 
them generally—some have comfortable 
houses, and many conveniences. Adjoin- 
ing each house is commonly a small field 
on which they raise corn to supply their 
families with bread, and often some to 
spare. They also raise potatoes, some of 
them in great abundance. ‘They get their 
meat by hunting, and spend the winter in 
the chase. Most of the families have now 
an iron axe and hoe to clear and cultivate 
their lands, but there are those living who 
can remember when they had only stone 
axes and hoes made of wood. 

Their marriages are attended with but 
little ceremony. The choice depends 
more on the relations than on the parties 
immediately concerned. Their connex- 
ions are dissolved at the pleasure of the 
parties ; many times for the slightest rea- 
sons. Families of children are often lett 
without a father, and it is very common 
for the mother, if she has a child after 
their separation, to destroy it. They often 
destroy their infants when no such cause 
exists. It is, I believe, an universal prac- 
tice to put to death one of every pair of 
twin infants. Against these practices, 
however, some efforts have recently been 
made, with good effect. The habit of in- 
toxication has hitherto been very preva- 
lent, and no man was considered honour- 
able who would not get drunk: but while 
this destructive vice was encouraged 


among the males, it was regarded as a 
great disgrace to the females, 

There are two crimes that this people 
punish with death—one witchcraft, about 
which they have many strange notions: 
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the other, causing im any manner the 
death of another, even if done by mere ac- 
®ident. If one man injures another only 
by words, or if he defaces, or deforms him 
in any way, and the offended thinks pro- 
per to kill himself, (which ts not. uncom- 
mon) the offender must suffer death. In 
case he absconds, some of his nearest re- 
lations must die for him. Generally if 
one is found guilty of such a crime his 
own relatives kili him in order to prevent 
further difficulties. 

As to the religions views of the Choc- 
taws, it can hardly be said they have any. 
Many of them have no idea at all of a 
God—others have some vague notions, 
The only word which the lower class have 
for a Suprenie Being is above. Others 
speak of the man who sits above. They 
acknowledge no accountability to this Be- 
ing, and manifest no regard whatever for 
him. Some of them have a few dark and 
obscure ideas of a future retribution. Ina 
future world they suppose that such as 
have in this life been honest, and upright, 
will be sent to a land where game is plen- 
ty, but those of an opposite character, to a 
land full of briars, and destitute of game.— 
With their dead they bury all his clothes, 
guns, ammunition, pipes, &c. which they 
suppose he will want in a future state. 
As was the custom in ancient times, those 
who are skilful to weep are employed to 
‘weep over the graves of the deceased. 
This is usually continued until the fi:st 
new moon. Then the poles, which are 
always set up at the grave, are pulled up, 
and mourning is concluded by a feast, and 
frequently by a drunken frolic. A widow 
is not allowed to speak to a man for a year 
after her husband’s decease. 

I have written only of habits and cus- 
toms prevailing generally in the nation. 
There are many happy exceptions, and a 
perceivable improvement. 
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MARTYRS IN SPAIN, 


{tis not generally known that in the sixteenth 
entury when the German Reformer exposed the 
folly and sin of Papal superstition, and was made 
the instrumentin the hand of God_ of forming a 
purer Church, that in Spain, there were many 
converts to the Reformed Religion, who sealed 
they attachment to their Redeemer with their 
blood. Such however is the fact, and the an- 
uals of martyrdom do not show Confessors, more 
worthy of the name, than many of those who suf- 
fered at the awo-du-fes of the Spanish Inquisition. 
Phe Quartery Review for September last, con- 
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tains some interesiing detaiis which we woyld 
copy, did our limits permit ; but we must conten: 
ourselves with an abstract. 

Learning and piety have for many ages 
been suppressed in Spain by bigots, armed wit) 
inquisitorial powers. _‘* The destruction of litera. 
ry works had begun sometime before the inven. 
tion of printing.” Hebrew and Arabic Manu. 
scripts, Latin and Greek Classics, Hebrew Bibles, 
in short every work which could elevate the 
mind or improve the heart, was committed to the 
flames. This persecution after continuing fora 
series of years was at length somewhat relaxed. 
Cardinal Ximenes “ little suspecting the conse- 
quences, declared himself the patron of biblica) 
criticism, and had the honour of publishing the 
first Polyglot Bible.” The word of God is quick 
and powerful. A perusal ofthe Scriptures chang- 
ed the opinions of many. 

Reginald de Valer, was the first convert. He 
resided principally at Seville, where he was 
known asa young man of fortune and fashion, 
and we may add of dissipation. Besides the 
Spanish, he had a slight knowledge of the Latin 
Language. Suddenly he was missed in the cir- 
cles of gaiety ; “ yet his fortune had received no 
check, and his health was not known to be im- 
paired.” —He was engaged in reading his Bible, 
and became an enlightened and devoted Chris- 
tian. He continued his studies for several 
months, but sought not “the confessional.” He 
at length formed an intimacy with Dr. John Gill, 
or Egidius, the preacher at the Cathedral in Se- 
ville. This man had been hitherto more admired 
fur his learning than his eloquence, but his 
intercourse with Valer was beneficial in the 
highestdegree. ‘* His preaching assumed a dif- 
ferent character. Instead of vapid dissertations, 
his sermons were the earnest and powerful ad- 
dresses of his feelings and conviction to the hearts 
and understanding of his audience. Egidius be- 
came the most popular preacher at Seville.”— 
The clergy were of course alarmed. “ Twice 
was Valer imprisoned and made to stand trial. 
The first time he forfeited his fortune, the second 
liberty for life. Agreeably to the rules of the 
tribunal, which make public cisgrace one of its 
most powerful weapons, Valer was conducted 
every Sunday dressed in a san benito, or coat of 
infamy, to the collegiate church of San Salvador, 
to attend high mass, and hear a sermon, which 
he often interrupted by contradicting the preach- 
er. Under a strong doubt whether he was really 
a madman, or courted this suspicion as a means 
to escape the punishment of fire, the inqusitors 
came to the final determination of confining him 
in aconvent sear the mouth of the Guadalquivir, 
where, deprived of all communication with the 
rest of the world, he died about the age of fifty.” 
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Egidius, his friend, was at length confined in the 
prison of the Inquisition, but could not be convict- 
ed of heresy. Atthe end of a long imprisonment, 
he hastened to visit the Lutherans of Valladolid. 
“ On his return to Seville in 1556, death snatched 
him from the general persecution which was 
then impending. Had he lived longer, he would 
have expired in the flames, to which his bones 
were committed in 1560.”’ 

Seville and Valladolid became the seat of a 
Reformation, and of course a theatre of persecu- 
tion. In May 1559, at Valladolid, Fomteen per- 
sons, men and women, expired in the flames, 
Sixteen were devoted to “ infamy, confiscation, 
and perpetual imprisonment.” In October of the 
same year, and in the same place, thirteen more 
perished in the flames, and sixteen devoted to per- 
petual imprisonment ‘‘ under the usual aggrava- 
tions of infamy and loss of their property.”— 
“Among the females who suffered were four 
nuns, one in her twenty first year.” They were 
steady in their professions of the Protestant Faith. 
Don Carlos Seso,a noble Vene ian, and two Eng- 
lishmen died with firmness in the faith. 

The author of the article in the Quarterly Re- 
view, has been in Spain, and in the year 1788 
‘“saw a scaffold supported on combustibles, 
where a few hours after a female perished at 
Seville.”—“ Of more ancient executions”’ he ob- 
serves, “' we have that vivid conception which 
might haunt an eye witness ; for we have scanned 
in early life, every figure of the large historical 
pictures of these scenes, which held a conspicu- 
ous place in the Church of the Dominicans of 
Seville. We have read the lists of names devo- 
tedto perpetual infamy ; and almost daily, for 
many years walked by the side of the large brick 
pediment,on which near that town, thousands 
of human beings have been reduced to ashes.”’ 

Although Valladolid and Seville contained 
more protestants than any other two places, and 
were “the two towns where the main display of 
inquisitorial horrors was intended,” Llorente in- 
forms us, that all inquisitions celebrated smaller 
Autos for the extermination of Protestants. 





PRIVATE ome”. ees OF COW- 


The two volumes of the private correspondence 
of CowPer, lately published in London and cop- 
ied from the Originals in the possession of his 
kinsman John Johnson, LL. D., will unquestion- 
ably be read with greatinuterest by all the admir- 
ers of that distinguished Poet. His Life, as is 
well known, was written by Hayley, a man who 
in religious matters was very different from Cow- 
per. The Biography is one of the most valuable 
in our language, but itis made so by the Letters 
of Cowper, and not by the remarks of Hayley. 


Private Correspondence of Cowper.—Legacy from a Sailor. 


light. 
Mr. Cowper, as the finest specimen of the episto- 
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The number of Letters on religious topics was not 
so great as we should have expected, and the pub- 
lication of other parts of his correspondence, jvar- 
ticularly that with Mr. Newton and otber reli- 
gious friends, we have long considered as a 
desideratum. 

The volumes lately published we have not 
seen, but have met with a review of them in a 
Literary Journal, the conductors of which al- 
though decidedly opposed to the religious opinions 
of Cowper, speak of them as a work “ which re- 
commends itself to general attention, as a source 
of the most agreeable amusement.”’ We find 
however, approbation of these letters expressed 
by a man whose opinion will be decisive with our 
readers. The Rev. Ropert Ha ct, of Leicester, 
in a Letter to Johnson, the nephew of Cowper, 
remarks: “It is quite unnecessary to say that | 
perused the letters with great admiration and de- 
Ihave always considered the Letters of 


lary style in our language ; and these appear to 
me of a superior description to the former, as 
much beauty with more piety and pathos. To an 
air of inimitable ease and carelessness, they 
unite a high degree of correctness, such as could 
result only from the clearest intellect, combined 
with the most finished taste. I have scarcely 
found a single word which is capable of being ex- 
changed for a better. 

“Literary errors [can discern none. The selec- 
tion of words and the structure of the periods are 
inimitable ; they present as striking a contrast as 
can well be conceived, to the turgid verbosity 
which passes at present for fine writing,and which 
bears a great resemblance to the degeneracy 
which marks the style of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
as compared with that of Cicero or of Livy. A 
perpetual effort and struggle is made to supply 
the place of vigour, garish and dazzling co- 
lours are substituted for chaste ornament, and the 
hideous distortions of weakness for native strength. 
In my humble opinion, the study of Cowper's 
prose may, on this account be as useful in form- 


’ 


ing the taste of young people as his poetry.’ 





LEGACY FROM A SAILOR. 

The efforts making for the good of seamen, are 
distinguished both for their novelty and their ex- 
tent. A short time since they were eutirely neg- 
lected ; now in Asia, Europe, and America, they 
have besome the objects of christian sympathy 
and benevolence. Nor have the exertions made 
been in vain. Among the numerous instances 
which might be given, (and we have already 
published many) the following contained in the 
“ Report of the Boston Society for the moral and 
religious instruction of the Poor,” is worthy of 
particular notice 
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William, Bender a common sailor, and 

a Norwegian by birth, had been a diligent 
attendant while ov shore upon the sea- 
men’s meeting at Central Wharf, and was 
strongly attached to it. He sailed in the 
Galatea, a vessel belonging to the Hon. 
Mr. Gray, and commanded by Captain 
Oxnard, and when not far from the Cape 
of Good Hope, sickened and died. On his 
dying bed the thought of his beloved meet- 
ing was fresh in his mind, and he requested 
his captain to bestow on it his little pro- 
perty, consisting of the wages which were 
due him at the time of his death. “I have,” 
said he, “ no relation to claim the money, 
and owe not a cent in the world.” On the 
return of the captain, the circumstances 
were mentioned to Mr. Gray, and he 
cheerfully paid the little amount to the 
treasurer of the Society. It was soime- 
what short of fifty dollars ; but it was the 
sailor’s all—and freely given to a holy and 
benevolent purpose, which lay near his 
heart in the hour of his utmost extremity. 
The directors of the Society received it 
with becoming emotions, and on delibera- 
tion voted : “ That the legacy bequeathed 
to this Society by William Bender, late 
a seamen on board the Galatea, be appro- 
priated as the commencement of a perma- 
nent fund for the support of the Seamen’s 
Meeting and for the erection of a church 
whenever it is deemed expedient. 

There is then a fund commenced—a 
foundation in some sense laid—for a house 
of worship for mariners in Boston. And 
this has been done most appropriately, by 
a poor seaman! It was fit indeed, that, in 
the providence of God, such should be the 
origin of an enterprize, which aims at the 
welfare temporal and eternal of those who 
‘ go down to the sea in ships,” and which 
it is hoped, a few years more will behold 
completed. Wher the fact was mentioned 
by the preacher to the seamen in their 
meeting, haidly an eye was found tearless. 
[t has been adverted to cecasionally since. 
And after divine service, not long ago, a 
weather beaten sailor, of betwecn 40 and 
20 years of age, asked the minister ab- 
ruptly, in the frankness of his heart—“And 
why sir, can there not be a subscription pa- 
per for the Seamew’s Church? Some of 
us would give (added he) five dollars—oth- 
ors more, and others less, as they could af- 
ford it. It might grow into something in 
tine, and I wish it was done.” Four or five 
of his shipmates or acquaintance stood lis:- 
ening around, and appeared to feel an in- 
terest as strong as his own io the object. 
here is lithe doubt that, were it com- 
menced by some of our public spirited and 
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wealthy merchants, many mariners would 

contribute their mite with cordiality ang 

effect. 

BETHELSDORP AND THEOPOLIS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


We learn from the London Missionary Chroni- 
cle, that a part of Southern Africa has beeu de. 
vastated with rains, and that the missionary sta- 
tions of Bethelsdorp and Theopolis have sustain. 
ed great injury. The British settlers in Albany 
have also suffered greatly. A letter from Mr. 
Wright, written at Theopolis on the 14th of Oc- 
tober, contains an account of the injuries sustained 
at that station. 


My very dear Sir,—I litle thought when 
[ wrote to you last, that I should so soon 

be under the painful necessity of descri- 
bing to you such a scene of desolation and 
distress as that which now presents itself 
before my eyes ; and I can truly say, that 
I never in all my fife took up my pen un- 
der the influence of such feelings of grief 
and distraction, as those which now pos- 
sess me. 

Exertions have been made here, and 
vigorous ones. Under the divine blessing, 
great things have been effected, yea, won- 
ders, towards the melioration of the tem- 
poral circumstances of the Hottentots here: 
but oh ! my dear Sir, how heartrending it 
is to behold our late endeavours rendered 
entirely fruitless, and at present, accord- 
ing to human appearance, all our hopes 
(at least for a time,) of recovering our- 
selves, blasted. 

On Saturday last (Oct. 6,) about mid- 
day, the sky began to present an awful ap- 
pearance—nothing was to be seen but tre- 
mendous black lowering clouds, which in- 
dicated a heavy fall of rain. In the after- 
noon the rain began to fall and continued 
Monday and Tuesday, attended with a 
fresh breeze. On Wednesday the wind 
blew a hurricane from the South. east, and 
the rain descended in torrents, such as 
were never witnessed by any of the people 
of the place, and which continued without 
intermission till to-day (Thursday) at 12 
o’clock, when it began to abate, 

On Friday morning, as soon as it was 
light, I looked out, and saw that the river 
had arisen to an amazing height, and had 
overflowed the ground where we had made 
bricks for the new village—all which have 
been swept away. 

In the evening, about eight o’clock, I 
was suddenly alarmed by a great crash. I 
immediately took a candle, to go out and 
discover the cause; but while I was pre- 

aring so to do, Mr. Barker came in, with 
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uplifted hands, and a countenance be- 
speaking the greatest agitation and dis- 
tress, exclaimed, “ We are all completely 
ruined !* [ asked, “ What is the matier ? 
Surely your house has not fallen, and hurt 
any of your family ?” He replied, “ No: 
but our school—pur noble school, is de- 
stroyed, and is completely down to the 
round !” I immeftliately went out, and 












mong when I beheld it, I received suc a shock 
anne as I shall never forget. 
y sta I can assure you that never since I have 
aain been here had I cast my eyes on that 
ban building, but it has rejoiced my heart to 
Mr. think of the purpose to which it was devo- 
Oc. ted, and what facilities it would afford to 
“ined the rising generation, by the introduction 
of the British system of teaching, for which 
hen it was adapted ; and also that it would be 
Don ) used as a commodious place of worship, 
cri. pe till: the people should be able to build a 
nd church, 
elf [ ‘The agitation and distress of our own 
int ' minds, and the fearful apprehensions we 
az entertained for the Mansion-house, would 
of not suffer us to retire for rest that night. 
“ Reflecting on the circumstances of the 
people at the Old Village, Mr. Barker 
and I concluded to go over, though in a 


midnight rain, to examine the state of 
’ _ things there ; which, you will not be sur- 
_ prised to hear, were in a dreadful condi- 

' tion. The reed-houses were drenched 
' through and through with rain, the water 
streaming through many of them like a 
river; the night excessively cold, so that 
one man was with difficulty preserved 
from being frozen to death. The kraal 
was become sucha deep quag, that the 
cattle were not able to stand in it, and 
' were permitted to ramble where they 
_ would, in danger of being stolen by the 
Caffres, who are just now very trouble- 
some in our neighbourhood. When day- 
light returned, it presented to us addi- 
tional cause of distress—every house build- 
ing in the new village was washed down, 
so that not one brick was left upon another, 
with the exception of the house which we 
occupy, and that is much injured. We 
had about 100,000 bricks made for the 
village, and all in an unburnt siate, except 
one small kiln,—these have all been laid 
under water and are completely destroyed. 
Our present consternation and distres- 
sing circumstances you may more easily 
conceive than I can describe. The peo- 
ple’s old houses are all gone to ruin, and 
the old church is nearly down! What we 
shall do, the Lord only knows, and it is 
only in the exercise of faith in the Provi- 
dence of God, and in the belief of that in- 
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finite wisdom and goodness and rectitude 
which directs all his dispensations towards 
his church and people—it is only such con- 
siderations that can support our minds un- 
der present circumstances ! 

Could you have witnessed the scene 
early this morning, when the poor crea- 
tures came over to behold the desolation, I 
am sure you could scarcely have endured 
the melancholy sight—it was truly a scene 
of lamentation and mourning—-distress 
was depicted in every countenance, and 
every eye was filled with tears. 

My dear Sir, permit me to request you 
to lay before the friends of missions, in 
England, a representation of the present 
afflictive condition of the people of this In- 
stitution, for my only hope of their recov- 
ering themselves is, that the Lord, whose 
cause it is, and who has the hearts of all 
men in his hands, will dispose very many 
to sympathize with them, and liberally to 
contribute towards their relief. 

P.S. Ihave just received information 
that fifty houses and stores in Graham’s 
Town are completely down, and that Ba- 
thurst is nearly destroyed. 





MISSIONARY LABOURS IN PALESTINE. 


In our last paper we mentioned that the sickness 
of Mr. Way rendered it necessary for him to leave 
the Holy Land. The Jewish Expositor for Feb- 
ruary contains Letters written by this gentleman 
to Mr. Hawtrey ; one dated July 8th, 1823, at 
the College of Antoura on Mount Lebanon, (a 
building which he hired for his own accommo- 
dation, and that of the missionaries) the other 
written from the Lazaretto at Leghorn, Oct 
22nd, 1623. We give such extracts as our limits 
permit. 


The last ten days of my confinement at 
Antoura, gave me the opportunity of 
forming a personal acquaintance with the 
Rev. Pliny Fisk, and of conferring with 
him on future plans of operation in Syria. 
I found in him a man of a truly Catholic 
and Christian spirit; his simple piety, so- 
lid sense, amiable temper, and strong con- 
stitution, had eminently predisposed him 
for bis calling, and the experience he has 
obtained by two years of travel between 
Cairo and Smyrna, has amply qualified 
him to be the guide and director of others, 
who may follow him in this most interes- 
ting and arduous mission. From him 1} 
received so much information concerning 
the characters and places, of which I had 
hoped to obtain a peisonal knowledge, that 
l seem in some measure to have visited 
them all in an elbow chair ;—the greatest 
consolation I could receive under the dis- 
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appointment of suffering all the fatigues is no calculating a priori concerning his 
and privations, (and they are neither few motions. He appears to me to be a come; 
nor trifling) of a Syrian expedition, with- without any perihelion, and capable oj 
out accomplishing its great object; a sight setting a whole system on fire. When | 
of the holy and beloved city. should have addressed him in Syria, | 

1. The Greeks are most numerous, their heard of him at Malta, and when I suppo. 
whole number is variously estimated from sed Le was gone to England, he was riding 


one to two thousand. The largest chapel like a ruling angel in the whirlwinds of | 


in the church of the holy sepulchre be- Antioch, or standing wnappalled among 
longs to them, and they have twelve or the crumbling towers of Aleppo. A may 
thirteen convents in the city, witha church who at Rome calls the Pope “ the dust of 
or chapel in each. the earth,” and tells the Jews at Jerusa- 

2. The Catholics are variously estima- lem, that “the Gemara is a lie ;” who pas. 
ted from five to fifteen hundred. They ses his days in disputation, and his nights 
have one large convent, and also a chapel in digging the Talmud, to whom a floor of 


in the church of the holy sepulchre. brick is a feather bed, and a box a bolster; | 
8. The Armenians are said to be 500 who makes or finds a friend alike in the [7 
in number. They have a chapel in the persecutor of his former or present faith ; | 


church of the holy sepulchre, and a large who can conciliate a Pacha or confute a 
magnificent convent in which the patri- patriarch ; who travels without a guide, 
arch resides. Also asmall convent inthe speaks without an interpreter, can live 


city, and another just without Zion gate. without food, and pay without money— 
4. The Syrians are very few, but they forgiving all the insults he meets with, and 
have a small convent and chapel. forgetting all the flattery he receives ; who 


5. The Abyssinians are only 12 or 20 in’ knows little of worldly conduct, and yet 
number, but they have a convent and accommodates himself to all mea, without 
chapel. giving offence to any ; such a man, (and 

6. The Copts are thirty or forty in num- such and more is Wolf) must excite no or- 
ber, and have a convent and church, and dinary degree of attention in a country, 
also a very small chapel in the church of and among a people, whose monotony of 


the holy sepulchre. manner and habits has remained undis- 
All your missionaries to Asia or Africa turbed for centuries. 
must know, and speak the vulgar, rather As a pioneer, I deem him matchless 


than the grammatical Arabic ; and this be “ ut inveniet viam aut faciet ;” but if or- 
assured, is to be learned only in the coun- der is to be established, or arrangements 
try. Besides a year of preparation and made, trouble not Wolf. He knows of no 
probation, corporeal and mental, is requi- church but his heart, no calling but that of 
site for every missionary wlio would be Zeal, no dispensation but that of preach- 
useful in the east. He should be of a_ ing. He is devoid of enmity towards man, 
constitution to which a warm climate, if and full of the love of God. By such an 
not congenial, is at least not destructive, iustrument, whom no school hath taught, 
and should have a facility in bearing priva- whom no college could hold, is the way ot 
tions, and living on Asiatic diet, (which the Judean wilderness preparing,—thus is 
consists in a transition from potatoes to Providence showing the nothingness of 
cucumbers, from roast beef to rice, &c.) the wisdom of the wise, and bringing to 
Without these qualifications, owr young nought the understanding of the prudent : 
men had better go to Poland and Germa- thus are his brethren provoked to emula- 
ny, than to be sent to Syria, to languish tion, and stirred up to enquiry. They all 
and die as poor Parsons did; and as [I perceive, as every one must, that whatever 
should assuredly (humanly speaking) have he is, he is in earnest: they acknowledge 
done had I remained much longer. I him to be a@ sincere believer in Jesus of 
have been told that out of an hundred -Vazareth. 
sent to the monasteries in Syria, from the In what manner it will please God to 
propaganda at Rome, not twenty can bear fulfil his purposes concerning His people, 
the seasoning. I trust our friend Mr, and accomplish his promises concerning 
Lewis will continue, as I left him, in per- His land, we shall best learn in the patient 
fect health. It did not appear that he use of lawful and appointed means; but 
had suffered at all; and his quiet placid they are both preparing rapidly for some 
disposition is much in his favour. extraordinary revolution. The thinking 
, persons of the various tribes and sects, of 
Character of Mr. Wolf. which the present inhabitants of Palestine 
He is so extraordinary a creature, there are composed, universally indulge antici- 
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FNINg his MPations of great moral, physical, and polit- 
> A COME; al changes. Their considerations are 
Pable o; (Mot drawn from the fountain of truth and 
When | he stream of prophecy, but have come 
Syria, | [own through the corrupted channels of 
I suppo. priental tradition, and are diversified by 
= riding Mhe varieties of sect and opinion. ‘The out- 
"inds of |@ine is, however, to be traced with suffi- 











along ient accuracy. All sects are looking to- 
A inan | Qwards an universal religion,—all place the 
dust of @seat and centre of it in Palestine. There 
Jerusa. hey expect the armies of the world to be 
ho pas. ssembled, and the last great contest to 
s Hights PBbe decided. They speak of the rebuild- 
floor of ing Of Jerusalem ; and some even natne 
olster ; FBthe person who is to be crowned there. 
















in the |The Jews expect their Messiah, the Dru- 
faith; | Bses their Hakem ; other orientalists, one 
Mute a who is called the Meynepr; who, ac- 
guide, cording to each party, respectively, is to 
1 live FP @eovern the world. The Turks and Catho- 
ney— ; lics are both looking for a change in 
hy and “Jtheir system, but darkness, gross dark- 
Spc “J ness, covers them all. 

yet ; 
thout F For the Religious Intelligencer. 
i CALL FOR TRACTS. 
ntry, dl LETTER IX. 
ty of F) Froma Gentleman in Nashville, Tennes- 
idis- ; see, dated Jan. 24, 1824. 
less kg I have received from the hand of a 
"or. —) friend, the Ninth Annual Report of the 
ents American Tract Society ; and from learn- 
‘no —) ing how well adapted vour system is to do 
tof § good, I feei considerable interest iv the In- 
ch- stitution ; and can perhaps do something 
an, > to further its object in this part of the coun- 
an fee ty. 
h. I perceive it is your mode of operation 
of to establish Depositories of Tracts, at such 
is - points in the several states as are most fa- 


vourably situated to promote their circula- 
tion; and I think of no place in this part 
of the country, so well adapted to answer 
the great object in view, as Nashville, 


rw 
ile ad tifa eh ici! | cen ah 


I which communicates daily with a large 
” portion of this state and much of Alabama, 
e in its commercial concerns.—There has 
f _ already been much inquiry, from different 

' qnarters, for T'raets ; and could a Deposi- 
) ' tory be established here, a more general 


interest would soen be felt. 1 should be 
disappointed if, with proper exertions, 
sales might not be effected to the amount 
‘of $200, per annum. I could vow sell, if 
I had them, to the amount of $50, to one 
Society. 

Ifthe Committee think proper to estab- 
lish a Depository here, I will use my best 
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exertions to promote its interests. The 
percentage that arises on account of sales, 
I will consider a donation to the society. 
We shall wish several of the bound sets. 
Please answer this immediately, for we are 
anxious to know whether the tracts can be 
obtained. 


----— 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATION. 


Gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost. 


The exemplification of this moral is 
perpetually occurring in the most common 
objects of daily attention. The very pa- 
per on which I am now writing affords me 
an example. A little while ago, it was 
clipt oif from an old garment, an useless 
rag.—Betty would have swept it to the 
door, but the industrious ragman took it 
up and gave it tothe paper maker, who 
returned me the old rag in a new form, no 
less pleasing and useful.—My gentle 
friends, in obedience to the great Master, 
gather up the fragments which remain ; 
the little piece of cloth which falls froma your 
scissors, may be the means of carrying the 
light of the knowedge of the glory of God 
to far distant and benighted lands. God him- 
self loses nothing, and to a contemplative 
mind, it is both instructive and highly en- 
tertaining, to observe the many ways 
which he takes to gather up the fragments. 
I rose up from the feast, and went out to 
drink the fresh evening air. AsTI passed 
the gate, old Lazarus the beggar was sit- 
ting and making a rich repast on the very 
piece of baked mutton I had left on my 
plate. His dog stood by, and the bones, 
&c. of which Lazarus could make nothing, 
afforded a delicious meal to poor Trim. 
By the time I returned, a little flock ot 
sparrows occupied the ground where Laza- 
rus had sat with Trim, and picked up the 
crumbs which had fallen fiom them. 
They flew off at my approach ; but their 
place was instantly seized by a number 
of flies and other insects all greedily de- 
vouring the fragments which remained of 
the sparrows ; and that nothing might be 
lost, a little laberious ant had got a huge 
crumb on her shoulders, and tottering un- 
der the burden, was carrying it to ber 
nest. A small affair it seemed indeed to 
me, but small as it was, it afforded still a 
morsel to herself and her family, ‘* Go to 
the ant, thou sluggard ; Consider her ways 
and be wise.’ Lord God Almighty, how 
manifold are thy works! inthe vast range 
of thy economy, nothing is lost. 

Scotch Mag. 
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POETRY. 
For the Religious Intelligencer. 
THE LAST SCENE LN EGYPT. 


In astorm of wilddespair, 
The king rose up from his midnight sleep, 
And groans of anguish, long and deep 
Rang through the trembling air. 


Many a tear was shed, 
And many a heart in grief was rent, 
And the eye of many a mother was bent, 
On the eye of her first born dead. 


For the Lord with avenging power, 
Had sent an angel from on high, 
And nought would bis fiery wrath pass by 
But the blood besprinkled door. 


The tribes are feasting there ; 
But the plaint of grief is echoed there, 
And, through the miduight shades, we hear 
The acceais of despair. 


Fly, Hebrew prophets, fly, 
Fly and appease this angry God 
Else all, beneath the destroying rod, 
The race of Ham must die. 


ANECDOTES. 
From the London Evangelical Magazine. 
A GOOD HINT TO A CATHOLIC. 


A Protestant, who rented a smal! farm under 
Alexander, second Duke of Gordon, having fal- 
len behind in his payments, a vigilant steward, in 
his Grace’s absence, seized the farmer's stock, 
and advertised it to be sold by auction on a fixed 
day. The Duke happily returned home in the 
interval, and the tenant went to him to supplicate 
for indulgence.— What is the matter, Donald ?” 
said the Duke, as he saw him enter with sad 
downeast looks. Donald told his sorrowful tale 
in a concise natural manner: it touched the 
Duke’s heart, and produced a formal acquittance 
of the debt. Donald, as he cheerily withdrew, 
was staring at the pictures and images he saw in 
the ducal hall, and expressed to the Duke, in a 
homely way, a wish to know what they were. 
* These,” said the Duke, who was a Roman 
Catholic, “ are the saints who intercede with 
God for me,” ‘ My lord Duke,” said Donald, 
“would it not be better to apply yourself directly 
to God ? I went to muckle Sawney Gordon, and 
to little Sawney Gordon ; but if [I had not come 
to your good Grace’s self, I could not have got 
my discharge, and both I and my bairns had 
been harried (7. e. turned out from house and 
home.) 


Hupson. 





THE VALUE OF MONEY. 


* ] remember (says a clergyman,) some years 
ago, to have buried a corpse: In the extremity 


jArpry 


of the audience, that surrounded me I discover 
a female wrinkled with age, and bending wi, 
weakness ; one hand held a motherless prang. 
child, the other wiped aay her tears with th. 
corner of a woolen apron. I pressed towards hp, 
when the service was closed. Have you lost, 
friend? She heaved a melancholy sigh—‘ Ty, 
Lord bless her memory!’ I soon found the ¢p. 
ceased had allowed her for several years, six. 
pence per week ! Is it possible (thought I) thar, 
sum so inconsiderable may cause a widow’s hear, 
to sing for joy, and save the child of the needy 
Who then would waste a si cé iM extray. 
gance ? Who would not deny himself; to be abje 
to secure the blessing of them that are req. 
dy to perish ?” 


EPISCOPAL BENEVOLENCE. 
Dr. Wilson, the late worthy Bishop of Sod 


and Man, sent once for his tailor to make him) 


cloak and desired it might have only one loop ani 
button. The tailor submitted, but at the sam 
time remarked, that if that fashion were to be. 
come general, it would starve all the button-mak- 
ers. ‘' Say you so, Jonn,” replied the good Bisi. 
op, ** then button it all over.” 


IMPORTANCE OF PROMPTITUDE. 


The benevolent Dr. Wilson once discov: 
ered a clergyman at Bath, who, he was in: 
formed, was sick, poor, and had a numerow 
family. In the evening he gave a friend fifty 
pounds, requesting he would deliver it in the mos 
delicate manner, and as from an unknown per- 
son. The friend replied, “ I will wait upon him 
early in the morning :” “ You will oblige me, 
Sir, by calling directly. Think of what impor- 
tance a good night’s rest may be to that poo 
man. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


A minister returning from a Sabbath Schoo!. 
was overtaken by a man, who entered into con- 
versation with him. He soon said; “ I was 30 
years old before I knew that I hada soul. And, 
Sir, Pil tell you how [then knew it. One of our 
lads was out, one Sunday, to play ; and he was 
brought home with one of his ankle bones out o! 
joint. The next Sunday another of my boys go! 
lame ; and so I determined to send them to a 
Sunday School, to get them out of the way. | 
took them to the Orphan House Sunday Schoo! ; 
and it was there, Sir, that I learned for the firs’ 
time that I had a soul.” 


PRAYER THE BEST DEFENCE. 


The old Duke of Bedford used to say—" I con 
sider the prayers of God's ministers and people. 
as the best walls round my house.’ 
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